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XX.— A POSSIBLE FORERUNNER OF THE 
NATIONAL EPIC OF FRANCE 

In Richer' s History of France, written in 996 for Ger- 
bert of Rheims, there is an account of one of Odo's cam- 
paigns against the Normans, which critics have uniformly 
rejected as being too romantic to rest on facts. 

The time of the campaign, according to Richer, would 
be the spring of 892, when Odo had withdrawn his troops 
from France proper, and was refitting them at Le Puy 
(now in Haute-Loire). The Normans had overrun Brit- 
anny, had reached the Loire, and were preparing to raid 
the country to the south of that river. When this news 
reached the king, he at once put himself at the head of 
his army and marched to meet the invaders. His way 
led him by Brioude, where he stopped to offer gifts at 
Saint Julian's shrine, through Clermont and on to the 
north. He found the pirates in the act of laying siege 
to Montpensier (near Aigueperse, in Puy-de-D6me) . A 
council of war gave Odo the opportunity to exhort his 
nobles to remember the military prowess of their ances- 
tors, who had subdued nearly the whole world and hum- 
bled even the pride of Rome, and then battle was joined. 
The foe fell by thousands. Victory was within the grasp 
of the French, when a Norman ambush advanced on 
the field. But its presence was betrayed by its shining 
weapons, and the French had time to reform their lines, 
and listen to another appeal from Odo to undergo death 
even in the defense of their fatherland and for Christian- 
ity's sake. 

However, the ranks hesitated. Leaders were lacking. 
The nobles to a man had been wounded in the first fight, 
and now pleaded their wounds as excuse. There was no 
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one to carry the royal standard. At this crisis Ingo 
stepped forward. He was a mere squire, perhaps even 
lower (the Latin word, agaso, seems to signify "groom "), 
but his heart was high, and with the king's permission, 
and should the dignity of the nobles allow, he would bear 
the banner. Consent was given, the Normans were over- 
whelmed, only a handful escaping under cover of the dust 
raised by the onset to a thicket, from which they were 
soon hunted out and put to the sword, all save their leader, 
Oatillus, who became Odo's prisoner. 

The campaign now over, the French marched to Limo- 
ges, where the Norman chieftain was offered the choice 
of baptism or death. He chose baptism. Many prelates 
had gathered at Limoges for Pentecost, and in their pres- 
ence, with Odo as sponsor, Catillus was plunged three 
times into the font of St. Martial's. But before he could 
leave it Ingo rushed at him and stained the holy water 
with the pirate's blood. Then eluding the guards who 
were ordered to seize and execute him, the assassin gained 
the high altar of the abbey, from where he implored Odo 
to hear him. 

For he had done this sacrilege, he said, because of his 
loyalty to his king and the king's subjects. Unusual, extra- 
ordinary as it was, it was wholly justifiable. Oatillus 
had feigned conversion in order to save his life. Once 
free, he would have wreaked vengeance on the French for 
his defeat, and sunk all Christians into one common ruin. 
Such a disaster he, Ingo, had forestalled. Would that 
now by his own death he might bring peace and safety 
to land and people! He was in the king's power. Yet 
should he die, it would be for having rescued king and 
nobles, and his fate would prove a sad warning to all 
others. Indeed, could it be worth the while to fight 
merely to receive such a reward? Should fidelity to the 
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crown merit this recompense ? Uttering these words Ingo 
bared his fresh wounds and his older scars to the crowd 
about him. The suffering they had caused him had worn 
him out, he declared. Death would be a welcome end to 
his ills, if the king so willed. 

At this the soldiers murmured. They surrounded Odo. 
What profit, they demanded, would he find in the death 
of a loyal servant? Rather should they all rejoice at 
Catillus' end. For the Norman had either entered into 
everlasting joy through a sincere repentance, or been 
rightly punished for deceit. These arguments promptly 
secured Ingo's pardon. He was also invested with the 
castle of Blois and the hand of its widowed mistress. 
Fortune seemed to smile upon him, but it was only for 
a time. Malpractice had aggravated his wounds. Tumors 
appeared. Two years he resisted the malady. Then he 
succumbed to it, leaving a son, the king's ward, joint heir 
with his widow. 1 

This account of Odo's campaign and Ingo's exploits 
seems entirely plausible. It contains numerous touches 
of realism. Its various parts are consonant with one 
another. And yet all historians consider it apocryphal. 
Odo's biographer, fidouard Favre, calls it " de la legende," 
"un grand episode fantaisiste," 2 and Philippe Lauer, won 
by its dramatic power, saw in it only a " recit epique," a 
" heroi'ca cantilena." 3 Why this scepticism ? Is it due 
to the surprising incidents of Ingo's career, a commoner 
shaming the nobles by soliciting the post of danger, and 

1 Kicher, Bistoriarum Libri Quatuor, I, c. vr-xi. 

'Eudes, comte de Paris et roi de France, Paris, 1893 ("Bib- 
liotheque de ll&cole des Hautes fitudes," no. 99), pp. 230, 232. 

' Les Annales de Flodoard, Paris, 1905 ("Collection de textes 
pour servir a Pgtude et a 1'enseignement de 1'histoire," no. 39), p. 12, 
n. 3; p. 45, n. 2. 
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triumphant, then incurring the sin of sacrilege to assure 
the safety of his countrymen? Or are these deeds sus- 
pect because they are first recorded, in quite a romantic 
manner, some three generations after they were supposed 
to have occurred ? 

Now Richer could rightfully protest this judgment and 
advance reasons for his confidence in his sources, what- 
ever these sources may have been. In the first place, the 
topography of Odo's campaign is exact. The king was 
at Le Puy when he heard of the inroad. He advanced to 
Brioude, Clermont, and Montpensier. In so doing he fol- 
lowed a well-known highway, the Via Aegidiana of the 
Middle Ages. 4 The battle fought, he went from Mont- 
pensier to Limoges. Here Richer fails to aid us by men- 
tioning intermediate stations, but a Roman road did con- 
nect Clermont — less than twenty miles south of Mont- 
pensier — with Limoges, in passing by Ahuh (Creuse). 5 
As for the Normans, Montpensier was easy of access. If 
they came by river, the Allier flows near by, if by road, a 
turnpike led from Bourges to Aigueperse. 

The year is also correctly given. Odo had withdrawn 
his army from France proper, exhausted by piratical for- 
ays and civil strife, and in 892 was refitting it in Aqui- 
tania, but where we are not told outside of Richer's pages. 
Here again, however, Richer is entirely consistent. He 
makes Odo visit Saint Julian's altar at Brioude before the 
fight. After the sacrilege, on his return to France, the 
king is also seen in our chronicler paying his devotions 
to Saint Martin at Tours, Saint Denis, and leading saints 
at Paris, exhibiting to all the same generosity he had 

4 J. Bgdier, Lea L6gend.es Spiques, vol. I, pp. 339 ss. 

'E. DesjardinB, La Q-iograpMe de la Gaule romaine, vol. rr, pp. 

147, 148, and planehe x. 
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shown to Saint Julian. 6 And if we are asking why the 
Normans should follow up their raids in the North with 
a dash into the Center, would not the fame of the treas- 
ures amassed at Brioude by Saint Julian's worshippers 
suggest a reasonable answer? And such an expedition 
was possible at this time, because the country in their 
path had been left defenseless through the withdrawal of 
Odo's army. 

Far less probable, however, than locality and date seem 
Bicher's conversion and baptism of Catillus, perhaps be- 
cause of our remoteness from the Middle Ages. For in 
897 the Norman, Huncdeus, who had sailed up the Seine 
in 896 and established himself in the interior, was bap- 
tized at Cluny, at Easter, under the name of Catillus, 
Charles the Simple being sponsor. 7 The parallelism is 
certainly suggestive. Are both conversions true, and both 
baptisms? Is one a reflection of the other, and which 
one? At all events, the ceremony at St. Martial's was in 
keeping with the times. Richer needs no apologist for 
it — unless in connection with the added particular of the 
murder. 

For this incident we are reduced to pure argumentation. 
It is not to be presumed that the meager, laconic records 
of the Norman invasions, which afford only the briefest 
mention of matters of the greatest import or edification, 
would incorporate in their labored phrases the mention 
of an unedifying sin. Ecclesiastics were the recorders. 
We could trust them to pass such deeds by. Yet a mur- 
der like the one at St. Martial's font could well have been 
committed. Years of ravages and cruelty, the killing of 

•Richer, loo. cit., c. xm. 

* Favre, op. cit., pp. 187, 188; Rioher's Vier Biicher Geaohiohte, 
Leipzig, 1891 (" Die Geschichtschreiber der deutsehen Vorzeit," vol. 
37), p. 10, n. 1; p. 17, n. 1. 
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monks and the burning of convents being by no means 
exceptional, had exasperated the population of the river 
valleys to the highest degree. It would have hailed any 
form of vengeance with unbounded joy. And because of 
their own peril the mass of the clergy must have been of 
one mind with the people. The suspicion of a feigned 
conversion on the part of a ruthless Viking, and the fear 
of his release, generally harbored, were enough to change 
desire to action, with an independent spirit like Ingo's. 
And had the deed not been done at St. Martial's, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why it was located there. The abbey 
was a center of piety. It stood on the highways of com- 
merce. However unscrupulous an inventor of incidents 
might be, he would have scarcely dared to debase a shrine 
so revered and so accessible. Too many witnesses would 
have come forward to controvert him. 

Therefore the main features of Eicher's account of 
Odo and Ingo may be conceded historical plausibility, if 
not historical actuality. The conditions obtaining in 
Central France at the time indicated may have given 
rise to any or all of them. It might also be added that 
what we can glean from the annals of the day about Odo's 
character and the popular opinion about the king himself 
is wholly in sympathy with the tenor of Eicher's narra- 
tive. 8 Consequently it must be not the contents of his 
narrative, but the manner of telling it, that brought its 
pages under uniform suspicion. A tinge of romance per- 
vades it. A career which passed through such dramatic 
crises creates doubt as to its consistent reality and unity. 

8 Odo had stood as the especial defender of the land against the 
Normans. He had become so endeared through his efforts to cheek 
them, while still Count of Paris, that his coronation called out an 
especial hymn of rejoicing, handed down to us in the hymnal of the 
abbey of Moissac (Favre, op, tit., pp. 235-236; Dreves, Analecta 
Hymnica, vol. n, no. 127). 
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Were these the experiences of one man or of several men ? 
The story is too well rounded out. It reads like a bio- 
graphy, if not like a eulogy. And then there are details 
interwoven with it, which are of a decidedly poetical turn, 
or at least call up correspondences that medieval poetry 
has rendered famous. 

Take the scene where the nobles offer their wounds as 
excuses for not engaging a second battle, and thereby 
oblige the honor of the king to depend on the voluntary 
act of an ambitious squire. Is the plot of Aimeri de Nar- 
bonne any other ? Cannot we imagine Odo, another Char- 
lemagne, making vain appeals to this vassal and that one 
until Ingo steps forth unannounced ? We read that Catil- 
lus escaped death under the cover of the dust stirred up 
by the fight. So will William of Orange, concealed by 
dust and mist, slip through the Saracen lines to solace 
dying Vivien, 9 or Girard profit by thick weather to flee 
from the disaster of Larchamp. 10 

And if these lesser touches avail to shake our faith in 
the genuineness of Eicher's story, what may be said of the 
idea on which Odo bases his repeated exhortations to his 
soldiery? Let them remember their race, which sur- 
passed all others in strength, boldness, and arms ! u Let 
them win the glory that is the reward of him who dies 
for country and fellow Christians ! 12 Not otherwise will 
Charles's rear-guard be heartened to stand in the fatal 
pass. 13 

'Aliscans, 11. 611-613, 679, 680. 

10 Chevalerie Vivien, 1. 1001. 

a Aliis quoque gentibus eos esse potiores, tam viribus quam 
audatia et armis, memorabat (loc. dt., c. vii). 

"Decus pro patria mori, egregiumque pro Christianorum defen- 
sione corpora morti dare (loc. oit., c. vm). 

"Roland, 11. 1063, 1064, 1076, 1090, 1091, 1129, 1210, etc. This 
idea of a militant Christianity was not at all restricted to the Loire 
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Further incidents could be cited from the episode, 
familiar to us because they constantly recur in the epic 
poems of the twelfth century, though none the less facts 
arising from observation of life. Odo's visits to shrines 
before the battle and on his return to France, and the dis- 
closure of an ambush by the glint of the soldiers' weapons 
have undergone many repetitions in romance. Catillus 
may not have been the first Pagan offered the choice of 
baptism or death, but his progeny in medieval verse is 
legion. 

Too much weight should not be laid on the presence of 
these elements, which were to penetrate so deeply into the 
romantic tradition of the later centuries. They all un- 
doubtedly proceeded from direct observation. Each and 
every one in its origin — if we make exception of Odo's 
appeals — was purely objective. It is their combination 
here in one continued account which really gives that ac- 
count the appearance of fiction. The campaign of Odo 
against the Normans in 892, Ingo's rise from the ranks and 
his sacrilege at St. Martial's at Pentecost, may well be his- 
torically exact and historically connected — as we believe 
them to be — and yet the form in which these events reached 
Richer may have been artistically composed, and embel- 
lished with ideas of patriotism and faith, and various 
poetical conceptions quite foreign to the campaign and 
the sacrilege. In other words, Richer's ultimate source 
might have been the literary presentation of an historical 
event, by an author who invoked for himself the privilege 
of poetic license. 

Could we get at the phraseology of the original story, 

basin in the last deeade of the tenth century. In 897, the year of 
Huncdeus' baptism at Cluny, we find Archbishop Foulques of Rheims 
soundly rating Huncdeus' sponsor, Charles the Simple, for proposing 
an alliance to the heathen Normans. Favre, op. tit., pp. 187, 188. 
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we could of course test this supposition easily. An author 
is not a chronicler, a recorder of facts, and the language 
he might use would prove a sufficient guide to the purpose 
he had in view. Now while this evidence is not plainly 
attainable, still there are passages in Richer's version 
which seem to differ in kind from the main body of the 
episode, and which accordingly may furnish a hint as to 
the nature of the material that had come to his hand. 
These passages comprise about one-sixth of the whole. 
Furthermore, they are all included in the scene where 
Ingo offers himself as standard-bearer and the scene where 
he defends his crime. They are put in the first person, 
but their difference in style does not come from this sub- 
stitution, of the first person for the third, oratory for 
narration. Eicher was fond of speeches and scattered 
them freely throughout his history. The difference in 
these passages arises rather from the form of the period 
itself, which, to me, frequently drops into cadence, or 
rhythm. Here are the words with which Ingo offers his 
services to the king : " Ego ex mediocribus regis agaso, 
si majorum honori non derogatur, signum regium per 
hostium acies efferam. !Nec fortunam belli ambiguam 
expavesco, cum semel me moriturum cognosce" 14 

His apology for his crime begins as follows : " Deum 
voluntatis meae conscius testor, nihil mihi fuisse carius 
vestra salute. Vester amor ad hoc me impulit. Ob vestram 
salutem in has me miserias praecipitavi. Pro o mni um 
vita tantum periculum subire non expavi." 15 

Of these phrases, " mediocribus regis agaso," " honori 
non derogatur," " me moriturum cognosco," from the first 
citation, sound rhythmical to me, and " meae conscius 
testor," " carius vestra salute," " Vester amor ad hoc me 

" Loo. dt., c. rx. a Loo. tit., c. xi. 
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impulit " and " miserias praecipitavi," from the second. 
From the remainder of the second speech might be added, 
" visus est, ferrum converti," " haec me ad scelus im- 
pulit," " salutem occisus videbor," " pro hujusmodi mer- 
cede," "et an pro fide servata " and " malorum finem ex- 
specto." The other five-sixths of the episode, however, 
where Ingo is not speaking, apparently yield only three 
such clauses : " decus pro patria mori," " sin minus mor- 
tem promittens " and " multis clamoribus petens." 

Now elsewhere in Eicher it is difficult to detect any- 
thing of the sort. He will occasionally lean toward 
rhymed phrases, 16 never, even in his many speeches, 
toward rhythm. And his very limited employment of 
rhyme is all the more noticeable when we recall the posi- 
tive mania of his day for rhymed prose, a mania which 
reaches its culmination in the De Oestis Normanniae 
Ducum, of Richer's neighbor and contemporary, Dudo of 
{3t. Quentin (f 1029). Put beside this remarkable effort, 
the rare instances of rhymed periods to be skimmed from 
Richer's work can hardly be interpreted in any other way 
than as marking our author's decided aversion to this 
species of rhetorical ornamentation. 

Consequently, if these points are well taken, would it 
be too hazardous to conclude from them that the supposedly 
rhythmical clauses of Ingo's two speeches, fortified by the 
distinctively romantic or poetical elements of other sec- 
tions of the story, indicate a rhythmical, poetical composi- 
tion as Richer's original ? We mean the ultimate original, 
of course, for the speeches of Ingo in Richer's rendering 
may alone retain traces of the primitive poem. Their 
difference in style indicates that. And if the original 
were a poem, would it not further follow that it was a 

"As in Book n, c. 52, 71-77, etc. 
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poem in the vernacular? The Latin poetry of the day 
was extremely learned and rhetorical. But in our whole 
episode there is only one solitary rhetorical phrase, the 
" f ortunam belli ambiguam " of the first citation, and 
one phrase only which hints at a loan from classical 
Latinity : " decus pro patria mori." 1T 

There is no difficulty at all in assuming a vernacular 
composition for this time and place. Ste. Eulaiie dates from 
the end of the ninth century, and St. Martial's abbey was 
about to take over from St. Gall the primacy of music and 
Christian poesy, a primacy it was to retain during the first 
two-thirds of the tenth century. And the whole region 
round about the abbey was imbued with poetical fervor. 
Native talent and literary training, therefore, met at 
Limoges, and it was no accident that within another hun- 
dred years the Limousin echoed with the first notes of 
Troubadour song. These considerations may serve to ex- 
plain the artistic shaping of the Ingo story, its artistic 
completeness, and they may also furnish a reason for its 
lack of erudition. For if this story was addressed to the 
people, in a language which was familiar to all, erudition 
would be out of place* Direct, concise statements were 
needed to convey the speaker's (or singer's) ideas, brevity 
of phrase to awaken the desired response. And by this 
assumption, of an original composition in Romance, in- 
tended for the crowd of peasants and burghers, would 
also be explained the popular tone of the story, its setting 
of the humble Ingo over the highest noble in devotion to 
monarch, fatherland, and faith. Conjectures like these 
may have prompted Lauer's qualification of " heroi'ca can- 
tilena," and his keen ear may have caught in some of 
Ingo's phrases the hesitating accents of the mother tongue. 

" Even here the quotation is not an exact one. Horace's words 
are, " Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori" (Odes, in, c. 2). 
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The spirit that animates the substance of the episode 
may also call for comment. Patriotism and the sense of 
religious solidarity are its base. It is therefore evident 
that public opinion in Gaul did not await the growth of 
the political units of the eleventh century and the cru- 
sades against the Saracens of Spain to crystallize these 
two great conceptions of medieval France. For here they 
are found developed, already fully expressed. They may 
have been indeed survivals of the time of Charlemagne, 
preserved perhaps by nobler minds in church and monas- 
tery, and now widening out and deepening among the 
laymen under the pressure of the Norman inroads. Nor 
should we in our hesitation ascribe them here to Richer. 
They are indeed of Odo's day. A Latin poem on the 
siege of Paris by the Normans in 885 and 886, by Abbo 
of St. Germain, gives them clear and full voice. Abbo 
praises the saints for their aid to the city, he commends 
Odo for his resistance to the pirates on one occasion, he 
blames him for his desertion of the helpless folk during 
other raids. Yet neither his praise nor his blame, nor 
his rhetoric and his abundant quotations from standard 
Latin authors succeed in beclouding his fervent belief in 
the oneness of French blood and faith. 18 

In the concluding volume of his Legendes epiques, 
Joseph Bedier looks back from the known epic poems of 
the twelfth century to possible narratives of earlier days 
which would have expressed similar ideas and essayed 
similar forms of verse. 19 These ideas, with the exception 

" Poetae Latini Aevi Oarolini, vol. iv, pp. 77 ss. 

"Placer au Xle sieele la naissance des chansons de geste, c'est 
dire que les ages anterieurs n'ont pas legue 1 au Xle sieele des po&mes 
tout faits, mais seulement, par l'ceuvre des clercs, quelques-unes des 
idees qui, l'heure venue, inspireront les chansons de geste, et quelques- 
uns des proceVles de narration et de versification qui, l'heure venue, 
constitueront la technique des chansons de geste. {Lea Ligendea 
ipiques, vol. IV, p. 462.) 
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of the idea of the feudal relation, of later development, are 
present in the Ingo episode. These forms of poetic narra- 
tion are foreshadowed in its simple directness, its concise- 
ness, its strokes of the picturesque, even if we cannot 
unqualifiedly grant it the further attribute of rhythmical 
phrasing. 

F. M. Waeeen. 
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